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ABSTRACT 

The study group of five teachers who examined aspects 
of the Kentucky Beginning Teacher Internship program developed this 
guide for beginning teachers. Members of the group (3 resource 
teachers and 2 fir?c-year teachers) surveyed a ran'l-.m sample of 234 
interns to assess their opinions about the internship program and to 
aggregate advice they would give future interns. This guide, based on 
125 responses, offers advxce in 4 major categories that emerged from 
survey responses: (1) people involved in the program (intern, 
resource teacher, principal, teachar educator); (2) activities 
(orientation meeting, conferencing with the resource teacher, 
observations, committee meetings); (3) resources (the resource 
teacher, the program handbook, libraries, professional groups, 
departments of education, college/university personnel, other 
teachers); and (4) general tips, most of which have to do with 
maintaining a positive attitude and a confident and open frame of 
mind. The internship survey form is appended, (JD) 
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The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) is located in Oiarleston, West Virginia. Its 
mission is to work with the Region's educators in an ongoing R & D-based effort to improve 
education and educational opportunity. To accomplish this mission AEL works toward. 

• the improvement of professional quality, 

• the improvement of cuniculum and instruction/ 

• the improvement of community support, and 

• the improvement of opportunity for access to quality education by all 
children. 



Information about AEL projects, programs, and services is available by contacting the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratoiy, Post Office Box 1348, Ourleston^ West Vircinia 
25325. 



This publication is based on work sponsored wholly or in part by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education, under contract number 4(X> 86- 
0001. Its contents do not necessarily reflect the views of AEL, OERI, the Department, or any 
other agency of the U. S. Government. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory and Kentucky Education 
Association jointly sponsored during 
1986 a study group of five teachers who 
examined aspects of the Kentudgr 
Beginning Teacher Internship and 
responded 3vith a product useful to 
teachers. Slembers of the group, three 
1985-86 resource teachers and two 1985- 
86 interns (first-year teadiers), 
developed a survey to assess intern 
opinions about the Internship 
'Program and aggregate advice they 
would give futxire interns. Responses 
of 125 interns from a random sample of 
234 interns (N=800) were analyzed and 
used by study group members to 
develop "Keys to an Effective 
Internship: A Guide for Kentucky 
Beginning Teachers." 

The gnide offers advice to new 
teachers in the Kentucky Beginning 
Teacher Internship Program from 
past interns and resoinxe teachers, 
discussed in four mggor categories 
that emerged from survey responses- 
People, Activities, Resources, and 
General Tips. Intern readers of the 
guide, distributed in Kentucky by KEA 
and throughout Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia by AEL, are asked 
to complete an Evaluation/Additions 
form to improve any future editions of 
'ICeys to an Effective Internship." 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

Beginning teachers have sxirvival 
concerns, according to the literature 
and the recollections of most educators 
who have gone on to become "veteran 
teachers." Some of those concerns in 
Kentucky are shared by participants in 
the Kentucky Beginning Teacher 
Internship, a program of assessment 
and assistance for first-year teachers 
and teachers new to Kentucky- The 
components of the internship program 
are discussed thoroughly in 
documents auch as your "Kentu iky 
Beginning Teacher Internship 
Program Handbook," available from 
the Kentucky Department of 
Education* 

While the Handbook provided to you 
and all interns is the first and most 
definitive source of information on the 
purposes and components of the 
program, many interns have 
discovered they need advice on a more 
personal basis, not provided in the 
HandJ^ook* The Kentucky Education 
Association (KEA) recognized this 
dViring 1985-86, the first year of the 
internship's implementation. When 
approached by the Appaiachia 
Educational Laboratory to consider 
formation of a collaborative study 
group, KEA identified interns as 
desirable beneficiaries of a study 
group's research and product. 

I2EA nominated five teachers, 
interns and resource teachers, to the 
KEA-AEL study group and hosted their 
initial meeting in Frankfort. The 
group determined that while further 
training and an assistance guide were 
being developed for resource teachers 
charged with aiding beginning 



teachers, more written assistance was 
needed by interns. A suivey of interns, 
cWveloped by a study group member, 
V as e^ted and printed with AEL and 
KEA assistance. KEA obtained names 
and addresses of a random sample of 
1985-86 interns and mailed the survey 
to these 234 teachers dxuing August 
1986. The survey (included as 
Appendix A) was designed to elicit 
advice firom interns for fiituxe 
beginning teachers regarding main 
program components. Over 125 
surveys were returned, a response rate 
of 53%, after two foUowup contacts by 
KEA stag*. 

The study group analyzed 
responses and developed categories 
emerging fix)m the data. These 
categories-People, Activities, 
Resources, and General Tips-form the 
sections of this guide. Study group 
members developed the advice 
contained in the first three sections 
using the interns* responses. The 
experiences of study group members 
as 1985-86 interns or resource teachers 
are reflected in the General Tips 
section. 

Purpose 

"Keys to an Ffiective Internship" 
should help you, the intern, to 
anticipate some crucial moments, to 
discover resources available to assist 
you this year and every year of your 
career, to take full benefit of assistance 
offered by your resource teacher and 
others, and to relax and realize you're 
not in the process alone. Study group 
members, KEA, and AEL hope youll 
read the gnide, refer to it often for 
specific resources, and let other 
interns know of the guide and 
assistance available from KEA and 
AEL. Your advice to interns can be 
included in future editions of *Kcys to 
an Effective Internship" if you will 
complete the Evaluation/Additions 
form induded as Appendix B and 
retmmittoAEL. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE 



Beginning Teacher Committee 

The beginning teacher committee 
consists of four people who are most 
involved with the internship program. 
A three-person committee is assigned 
to work with the intern. The three are: 
the principal of the sdiool where the 
intern is teaching, a resource teacher 
serving in the same school or district, 
and a teacher educator. The roles and 
responsibilities of each are discussed 
below. 

Intern 

One of your m^'or responsibiu^^s 
as an intern is to know the contents of 
the "Kentucky Beginning Teacher 
Interaship Program Handbook^" 
including the Florida Performance 
Measurement System (FPMS) and the 
manner in which you are to be 
evaluated. An essential part of the 
intern year is the orientation meeting, 
ideally held prior to the start of school. 
During this meeting, you should 
discover the expectations of the 
committee and the requirements of the 
school system. This includes 
observation times, lesson plans, 
contents of the portfolio, school board 
policies, and participation in 
extraciUTicular activities. 

Each ooromitt^ member observes 
the intern's class at least three times 
during the internship year. You 
should prepare for the observations 
and should have lesson plans available 
for review. Many of the sinrveyed 
interns mentioned that there was no 
need to worry about the observations, 
but to remember the purpose of the 
intern year and the program itself: 



"••.to provide a comprehensive set of 
supervised support services for first 
year Kentucky teachers..." (Handbook). 
The committee is there to help. 

Finally, those surveyed suggested 
that the intern should be assertive and 
confident. The Handbook states that, 
as an intern, you are to ^'function as an 
active member of your beginning 
teadier committee by talring part in 
discussions, seeking clarification 
when you do not understand 
expectations or remarks, working with 
the resomxe teacher to improve your 
instructional skills, reporting back to 
the committee on your perceived 
progress, and in other ways showing 
your professional attitude toward the 
internship year." 

Resource Teacher 

The resource teacher is appointed 
by the Department of Education Grom a 
pool of teachers trained for the 
position. Responsibilities of the 
resoiurce teacher include: 

• Spends a minimuri of 70 hours 
working with the intern, 20 of these 
in observing the intern's teaching 
and 50 outside dass time; 

• Serves as the m^'or provider of 
assistance to the intern; 

• Observes the intern a minimum of 
three times to complete the FPMS 
evaluation tool; 

• Meets with the committee and 
intern at least three times; and 

• Meets with the committee a fourth 
time to arrive at the final 
professional judgement on 
continuation of certification for the 
intern. 

The m^'or responsibility of the 
resource teacher is "to serve as a 
model and mentor to the intern" 
(Handbook). Many of those surveyed 
felt that the resoturce teacher was the 
most useful and helpful person on tie 
committee. The resource teacher is 
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there to help the you by discussing 
sudi subjects as discipline, parait 
conferences, planning, scheduling, 
testing, and paperwork Since 
resource teachers spend more time 
with interns than tne others on the 
committ^, their reports of observed 
progress and/or problems are 
essential. It is the resource teacher s 
responsibility to keep track of the hours 
spent with the intern and report these 
to the principal. 

Many interns emphasized the 
importance of establishing early good 
commimications with your resource 
teachen Generally this person has 
been selected for personal training in 
this role, familiarity with your 
teaching assignment, and proximity to 
yourschooL Your successfiil 
internship is an important goal for the 
resoturce teacher. This individual is 
rewarded both monetarily and 
intrinsically through yoiur 
development as a professional. 

The interns surveyed made 
numerous recommendations for 
ensuring the resoxirce teacher's 
effectiveness, stating that the resource 
teacher should: (1) tea Ji in the same 
building as the intern, (2) teach the 
same subject/grade as the intern, (3) be 
assigned p ior to the first day of school 
for important intern orientation, and 
(4) be provided with gmdelines for ^e 
50 hours of outK)f-class assistance. 
Beginning with the 1986-87 school year, 
resource teachers have additional 
information in the form of "Assisting 
Beginning Teacb.ers: A Guida for 
Resoxurce Teachers" and "Guide for 
Interpreting the FPMS Summative 
Instrument," both from the Kentucky 
Department of Education, 

Principal 



The role of the school principal 



18 to: 



Chair the committee; 

Cooniinate the committee's 
schedules; 
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• Observe the intern a minimimi of 
three times; 

• Meet with the intern and other 
committee members a miniTnuTn of 
three times; and 

• Meet with the committee a fourth 
time to arrive at the final 
professional judgement on 
continuation of certification for the 
intern* 

Also, periodically the principal is to 
"reinforce committee membere* 
awareness of the confidentiality of the 
internship observations and committee 
meetings and of all documents 
completed by committee members that 
relate to the progress of the intern" 
(Handbook). 

The interns surveyed described a 
variety of experiences with the 
principal, from "had 110% support 
from my principal" to "felt I Imd to 
teach the way she did." 

As an intern, you should utilize the 
principal for help with problems, 
particularly if they relate to scheduling 
of internship activities or compatibility 
wdth other committee members. If 
observc'i^ions and committee meetings 
are not scheduled in a timely fashion, 
interns should take the initiative in 
disci"*ssing this with the principal. 

Teacfier Educator 

The teacher educator serves 
through the cooperation of teacher 
training institutions in each region of 
Iventuciy. If a teacher educator is 
unavailable, the local district 
superintendent appoints an 
instructional supervisor fit>m the 
school district. This committee 
members responsibilities include: 

• Observing the intern at least three 
times; 

• Meeting with the intern and other 
committee members a mim'TmiTn of 
three times; and 

• Meeting a fourth time with the 
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committee to arrive at the final 
professional judgement oi 
continxiation of certification for the 
intem. 

The mtyor responsibility of the 
teacher educator is "to function as a 
resource person for the intern and 
other irembers of the committee..." 
(Handtook). Also, the teacher 
educator is to help connect the 
performance of the intem in the 
classroom with the content of teacher 
preparation programs. Those 
surveyed also conveyed different 
eqjeriences with the teacher educator. 
Some felt the teacher educator was 
"very helpful" and "supportive and 
understanding"; others commented 
that the person was "too critical," 
"unfamiliar with the subject 
area/grade level," or "had the 
personality (and hand/ihalce) of a fish." 

Teacher educators are us^ially the 
most remote members of committees 
since they primarily converse with and 
observe interns only during scheduled 
observations and committee meetings. 
They are trained in all aspects of the 
FPMS and can be a source of 
information during these visits if you 
take the initiative in asldng questions 
or voicing concerns. However, rarely 
will teacher educators be available to 
provide assistance nor is it their 
responsibility to do so. 



ACTIVITIES 
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The most obvious and important 
activity of the intem is to leam to be an 
effective classroom teacher through 
the mentorship of a skilled, 
experienced resource teacher. The 
"Kentucky Beginning Teacher 
Intemship Program Handbook" states: 

The main goal of the program is 
to increase the liktlihood that new 
teachers will experience success 
during their first year ia the 
classroom. The focus of this 
program is on the improvement of 
classroom performance through 
the strengthening of productive 
teaching behaviors and the 
elimination of couinterproductive 
behaviors. 

To achieve this goal, the program 
requires an orientation meeting for 
interns, 50 hours of conferencing 
between the iatem and the resource 
teacher, classroom observations of the 
intera. by all members of the 
committee, and fom* meetings of the 
intem*s committee. The fourth and 
final meeting is held "v/ithout the 
intem present.. to render a 
professional judgement regarding the 
beginning teacher's certification 
status" (Handbook). 

The Orientation Meeting 

While no question on the survey 
directly addressed the required 
orientation meeting, over 78% of the 
respondents indicated they were 
familiar ynt\ the components of the 
intemship program prior to their first 
observation. Only 10% of the 
respondents indicated they v/eve 
unfamiliar with the program material 
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prior to their first observation or 
indicated they had not utilized the 
material oupplied. It is strongly 
suggested that you attend the 
orientation meeting and take 
advantage of availsSble written 
materials to learn more about the 
internship program. 

Conferencing with the Resource 
Teacher 

The program requires that a 
mimimiTn of 50 hours, outside of class 
time, be spent with the intern and 
resource teacher working together. 
AH iiox^ spent discussing job-related 
matters can be counted, regardless of 
the time of day or place. Many of the 
survey respondents indicated that the 
assistance given by the resource 
teacher was valuable. Suggestions 
were made that, in some instances, the 
50 hours was too much time. Others 
called for more structure and planning 
of the time. Mudi concern was also 
expressed that the assigned resource 
teacher be in the same school and field 
of study as the intern if at all possible. 
During your internship, you should 
take fijll advantage of the resource 
teacher s assistance by bringing up 
topics for discussion and problem - 
L Diving (e.g., dealing with parents who 
don't seem interested, adapting 
materials for mainstreamed students, 
etc.) 

Observations 

The internship program reauires 
that the resource teacher spend 20 
hours in the intern's classroom. In 
addition, each member of the intern's 
committee must spend one hour 
observing and codiiig the behavior of 
the intern on the FPMS summative 
instrument before each of the first 
three committee meetings. The role 
t^en by the ob«>erver may vary. Some 
vrill participate in the lesson, while 
others will observe and discuss the 



lesson after class. 

In response to the survey, former 
interns offered many comments and 
concerns involving observations with 
the summative instrument. Some of 
the more finequent comments advised 
that the intern should try to be at ease, 
i2laxedandconhdent Others 
suggested that the intern should be 
contacted prior to observations 
concerning the scheduling of the 
observation \dsits. Work with your 
committee members to see that 
observations are properly scheduled. 
Comments were also expressed which 
advised that lessons always be well 
planned, that the intern be familiar 
with the behaviors coded on the 
smnmative instpjment, and that 
criticisms be taken positively. 

In pi:v paring for observations, 
consider the kind of lesson (student- 
directed or teacher-directed) you will 
present Consider using a lesson 
similar to one you have done before 
that was successful. Be sure to include 
activities for all levels of students in 
yowdass. Remember that the 
observer is observing you, not the 
students. Yoiu: reaction to the 
students is more important than the 
students* behavior. 

Committee Meetings 

The internship year includes four 
committee meetings. The intern meets 
with the corrunittee for a p'>rtion of the 
first three meetings. At the fourth, a 
decision is made concerning the 
certification of the intern. Many of the 
interns responding to the survey 
expressed feelings of nervousness and 
anxiety over the nieetings. However, 
nearly 70% said the mset^ngs met their 
expectations. Meeting '<vith each of the 
committee members individually, 
prior to the first group meeting, should 
give you some realistic expectations. 
Encourage your committee members to 
schedule meetings during times when 
participants are not rushed. Several 
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interns commented that the committee 
meetings should be taken as 
constructive criticism with the interns 
expressing their concerns to the 
committee members. Be open to 
suggestions for improvement. 

During lie first committee 
meeting, you should discxiss the 
contents and uise of the portfolio. 
Materials in the portfolio could include 
lesson plans, parent conference notes, 
school activities in which you have 
participated, and any other evidence of 
your teaching ability. Work with your 
committee members regarding the 
format for lesson plans. Assemble the 
portfolio according to your committee's 
instructions, and take it to each 
committee meeting. 



RESOURCES 



The internship program defines 
necessary components that will 
facilitate your experience as a 
beginning teacher. It is important to 
understand the roles of all pairticipants 
and how to o'^-nnize your in-dass and 
out-of-dass time to maximize the use 
of each. But there are other resoiu-ces 
available to you that can be invaluable 
as you develop professionally 
throughout the year. 

It is important to remember that 
the internship process is designed to 
help you become an informed, 
a)nfident, competent teacher. Utilize 
as many resources as you can to attain 
that goal. 

Resource Teacher 

A review of the intern survey 
responses indicated that the reGoiu*ce 
dted as most valuable was not a 
material but a human resoiu-ce-the 
resomrce teacher. Comments about 
this important committee member 
were predominantly positive, ranging 
from "mine was fJantastic" to "most 
important and only efiective part of the 
program." You will find suggestions 
on how to benefit most fi-om resource 
teacher assistance in the People 
section of this guiie. 

Handbook 

One resoura^ that is literally at 
your fingertips is the ''Kentucky 
Beginning Teacher Internship 
Program Handbook." Themsgorityof 
surveyed interns regarded the 
Handbook as usefiil with comments 
induding "helpfiil," "a good 
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orientation," and "very informative," 
along with several suggestions for its 
improvement. The Handbook provides 
a wealth of information about the 
internship process. Reading this early 
wiU clarify the procedure, put the 
components in perspective, and 
perhaps help to relieve any anxiety you 
may be feeling. 

From their experiences with this 
resource, 1985»86 interns advise that 
you "read the Handbook and know 
expectations," "find the sections that 
pertain to you and read them 
carefiilly," "don't become overwhelmed 
by the whole Handbook," "become very 
familiar with the contents," and 
"discuss it with your committee 
members." 

The authors of "Keys to an Effective 
Internship" suggest that you turn to 
your Handbook firequently in your first 
year of experience. Not only does the 
Handbook provide definitions of 
program components and specify 
responsibilities, it also aids 
organization by providing a check 
sheet to note coromittee members* 
names and contact information and 
the schedule for your observations and 
committee meetings. 

The Handbook also provides yoiu: 
copy of the Summative Observation 
Instrument of the FPMS. Through 
study of the indicators of this 
insti'ument, you can imderstand the 
practices committee members are 
noting during yoiu' observations and 
be^in to include efiective indicators in 
your teaching. Some interns stated 
they had not read their Handbook 
With all the new responsibilities of 
teaching, this is easy to imderstand* 
However, the Handbook can answer a 
nximber of questions that may arise 
fit)m the internship process and 
reduce unnecessary contacts with your 
resoxut^e teacher or principal. 



Libraries 

Check with yoxn: school's Ubrarian 
to identify books and materials icom 
the school's professional library sec- 
tion that may be of assistance with a 
number of program components. Les- 
son planning, for example, is required 
during your internship and will occu- 
py many hours of your teaching 
career. Yet many interns expressed 
the need for more guidelines on lesson 
plans. References in your school, 
college, or commtmity Ubrary can help 
you write objectives, include all impor- 
tant components of a imit or lesson 
plan, develop a repertoire of many 
teaching strategies and activities, se- 
lect activities appropriate to the content 
and student abilities, and set realistic 
time requirements for activities, 
assignments, and student learning. 

The wealth of instructional mater- 
ials available in yom: school library 
and frequently in your commxmity 
library is a second important reason 
for becoming familiar with library 
resoinxes. Too often even experienced 
teachers are \maware of picture £lc5; 
newspaper resources; filmstrips, 
movies, single concept film Ic^ps. 
videocassettes; maps, models, Di feJi- 
irstructional materials tha^ may be 
housed in their own Ubranes. 

Your school, community, or college 
library may contain books and journals 
to help you deal witii student 
conditions such as the mainstreamed 
student, hyperactivity, behavior 
disorders, giftedness, or the loss of a 

Sarent College and sometimes school 
braries subscribe to several 
professional education journals, which 
you might review without charge prior 
to subscribing, or fix)m which you may 
copy articles and activities. Journals 
and texts can a^so provide you with 
further backgroimd on the FPMS and 
specific practices such as teaching 
concepts, rewards and reinforcements, 
classroom management, and verbal 
and nonverbal communications. 
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Professional 

Associations/Organizations 

Ansv/ers to your teaching 
questions, nee or low-cost resources, 
and the cajnaraderie of \ 'orking with 
other professionals can be yours 
through involvement in professional 
educator associations. The Kentucky 
Education Assodation has been 
involved from the inception of the 
Begiiming Teacher Internship 
Program and continues to work toward 
its improvement. KEA has 
information on your rights and 
responsibilities during the internship, 
and can provide you with background 
leading on many of tlie FPMS 
indicators. KEA can £dso help you 
network with other interns in yoxu* 
region or teaching assignment. 

In Kentucky, as wdl as nationally, 
teachers of all gra »s and subjects are 
served by professional associations 
such as the International Reading 
Association, the National Science 
Teachers Association, the National 
Coimcils of Teachers of Mathematics 
and of English, the National 
Association for Education of Young 
Children, the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
and ihe National Middle School 
Association. Further information on 
available resources and contact 
persons can be obtained from 
appropriate divisions of the Kentucky 
Department of ^iducation. 

The Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, copublisher of this 
docimient, serves teachers of all 
grades and subjects in its Kentucky, 
Teimessee. Virginia, and West 
'Wrginia sorvice iej,ion. Information 
searches, a quarterly newsletter 
linking research and practice, 
brochures and books on general 
teaching concerns and specified 
subjects/topics, a toll-free Techline for 
computer advice, and technical 
assistance through associations and 
districts are available free of charge. 
Addresses and phone nimibers for 
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KEA and AEL are included on the 
cover page of this guide. 

State and District Departments 
of Education 

The Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the OiBfice of 
Listpiction in the KDE continues to 
monitor, evaluate, and revise the 
internship program. Ifa problem or 
concern develops during yom 
internship, the most effective wa> to 
address the situation is to discuss it 
with the members of y oxu- beginning 
teacher committee. However, should 
you have a complaint relative to the 
failure of the committee to comply with 
internship regulations for assisting 
and assessing you, you have the right 
and responsibility to contact Dr. Betty 
Griffin, Beginning Teadher Internship 
Program, 18th Floor, Capital Plaza 
Tower, Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 
Please review carefully the Appendices 
to the Handbook, whidi include 
relevant legislation and regulations of 
the program. 

The Department of Education 
consultants can also provide you with 
resources and technical assistance 
relevant to your teaching assignment. 
Contact your local supervisor, who 
may offer you department publications 
or refer you to an appropriate contact 
person at the state level. 

Administrators and supervisors in 
yom district are interested in your 
completing a successful internship. 
Early in your first year, find out ttx)m 
your resoiuce teacher what lypes of 
assistance are available in yoxxr 
district. Content specialists or 
supervisors, who are only a phone call 
away, can provide expertise, 
equipment, and texts to assist you. 
Supervisors are also valuable 
resources in individualizing youx 
instructional program to meet the 
varying abilities of yoiu: students. 
Subject or grade level supervisors 
frequently maintain professional 
libraries or resource files firom which 
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they distribute copies of materials upon 
reauest. By beginning your planning 
wdl in advance of teaching any unit, 
you might take advantage of resources 
they can provide. Supervisors may 
also be able to link you with former 
interns in other buildings who can 
advise you. Observations and feedback 
on your teaching m-^y be another type 
of assistance your supervisor can 
provide. With this individual, as with 
other busy professionals, you must 
take the initiative and ask questions if 
you need assistance. 

College/University Personnel 

As an ever-increasing percentage 
of Kentucky teacher educators are 
becoming trained in the FPMS, it is 
possible to call on your former college 
instructors for advice and assistance. 
Since they are no longer evaluating you 
but may have observed your teaching 
in the past, they are in a position to 
provide suggestions practical to your 
setting and relevant to FPMS 
indicators. Consider inviting a former 
instructor to observe your dass, use 
the FPMS instrument to code your 
behaviors, and discuss your strengths 
and weaknesses. While this process 
cannot subsitute for nor influence 
official observations, committee 
meetings, or committee 
recommendations, it can provide you 
with new insights and careful 
suggestions to practice prior to yomr 
next observation and can help lower 
your anxiety. 

Yomr former instructors may also 
offer recommendations on resources to 
improve your teaching or siiggest 
teachers you might observe who are 
especially skilled in variouja aspects of 
teaching. Remember that since the 
FPMS indicators are teaching 
behaviors common to ali grades and 
subjects, teacher educators and 
teachers in fields other than your own 
assignment may be good models. 



Ottier Teacfiers 

Interns and experienced tea Jiers 
continually dte other teachers as 
among the most important sources of 
practical and relevant assistance. 

Occasionally a resource teacher is 
assigned who is not in the intern's 
bidlding or district or does not teach in 
the same fidd or level. Sometimes a 
personality conflict develops between 
the resoinxe teacher and the intern- 
In these cases, as an intern, you may 
need additionU sources of assistance; 
two obvious dioices emerge. 

Other teachers of your grade/level 
within your building can offer aid by ^ 
providing activity suggestions or advice 
on dealing with behavior problems,^ 
observing your teaching and providing 
feedback, or allowing you to observe 
their teaching. R^emberto 
continually analyze yoin: own teaching 
so that you can identify your strengths 
and weaknesses, imderstand the 
comments of yoiur committee 
members, and focus your questions for 
and observations of other teachers to 
yield greatest benefits. Remember, 
also, that what is effective for one 
teacher may be difficxilt io replicate 
and not necessanly effective in yoin* 
own teaching. Don't despair-yoin: 
teaching expertise evolves over time, 
and benefits firom considering your 
0W71 experience and that of others, 

I^inally, one of the most valuable 
sources of assistance and 
commiseration can be former interns. 
As with other teachers, however, the 
former interns are busy professionals 
with no responsibility for assistance to 
you. Establishing a give-and-take 
relationship early in your first year 
can be an important professional asset 
to both of you throughout your careers, 
as long as one partner does not become 
overly dependent on the other. 
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GENERAL TIPS 



The resoiirce teachers and interos, 
study group developers of this guide, 
believe that the survey questions and 
inters responses did not captiire all the 
suggestions they might wish to give 
jou. The General Tips section of the 
guide was designed to include 
recommendations from the group 
members and other resource t/Bnd ers 
and interns whose opinions they 
reflect. 

We hope you will find the guide 
comprehensive with the addition of 
General Tips. Please complete the 
Evaluation/Additions form (Appendix 
B), adding any advice you would like to 
contribute to future editions. 

1 . Be positive about the internship 
program. 

2. Be sure you know exactly what 
each person on the committee 
expects of you in every area. 
Establish working relationships 
with all members. 

3. Review the FPMS indicators often. 
They are a guide to effective 
teaching. 

4. Don*t worry. Do your best. 

5. Be confident and assertive. 



dub or coaching a sport), but be 
carefiil not to overcommit yourself 
the first year. 

9. Try to leave your problems at 
school. If you take them all home, 
you may go crazy! 

10. Take all criticism as constructive. 

11 . Keep your ears open, remain 
confident, and work as hard as you 
can. 



12. Hope for it all to pass quickly! 



The authors of Ifeys to an Effective 
Internship" agree with the first 11 of 
the above comments and hope that the 
advice contained herein will assist you 
in growing professionally during your 
first year of teaching. 



6. Ask questions. No question is 
"dunA"! 



7. Smile and maintain your sense of 
himior. 

8. Become involved in extracurricular 
school activities (e.g., sponsoring a 
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KENTUCKY INTERKSHIP SURVtY 

Below are several questions ai>out your internship experiences. Please 
take the time necessary to share your thoughts and feelings about the 
program for the benefit of future beginning teachers. 

1. Were yo\i familiar with the components of the Internship Program 

prior to your first observation? If not, please explain 

those areas in which you needed further inforaation^ 



2. What did you expect from your first internship xaeeting? Did the 
meeting meet your expectations? If not, why? 



3* Were you anxious about your first meeting? What knowledge 

or assistance could have made you more comfortable? 



Describe other times during your inrernship when you were uneasy, 
What knowledge or assistance may have made these times less 
difficult? 



5* Please note below any assistance future interns may benefit from 
for the following Program components. 

Handbook contents 



Observations 



Committee meetings 



Portfolio develc^iflent 
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liesson planning 



Resource te&cher assistance 



6- What additional suggestions to improve the process for interns 
would you give? 



Thank you for your assistance. Watch for the KEA-AEL aid to interns 
publication* 
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Keys to an Effective Internship 
E VALUAT ION /ADD IT IONS 

KEA and AEL appreciate your use of '"Keys to an Effective Internship/* 
We hope that you will assist us in improving this guide for future interns 
by completing the following questions: 

I. Which sections of the guide have you found helpful? Please explain 
brisfly how these sections helped you* 



2* What changes would you suggest making in future editions of - guide 
for interns? 



3* How did you receive your copy of "Keys to an Effective Internship"? 
How many other interns are you aware of who received a copy? 



A. Have you shared your ''Keys" copy with other teachers? If so, how 
many? 



5* Do you have suggestions regarding the internship that could benefit 
future interns? Your contribution will be included in any revised 
editions of •'Keys to an Effective Internship." You can receive a 
copy by providing your address below. 



Name : 

School/District: 
Address: 



Thank you for completing this evaluation/contribution fom. Please mail 
it to AEL, P. 0. Box 1348, Charleston, HV 25325. 
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